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‘To Help Mankind to Know More” 


Duncan E. MACDONALD 
Dean, Graduate School 


The continued growth and improvement of a democratic society 
depends upon the continually increasing enlightenment of its mem- 
bers. The university, in its role of increasing the knowledge of society 
and of increasing the knowledge for society, has proven itself to be a 
basic institution of democratic life. Progress and advances of our 
society in welfare, in health, in economic standards all may be traced 
directly to university origin. 

Even today, however, the real growths of our society lie far 
behind the potential growths available. Some fifty percent of the 
educationally qualified populace are unable to take advantage of 
existing university facilities. 

In the face of the tremendous increase of college age population 
and the anticipated doubling of applications for university admission 
in the near future, the percentage of the educationally qualified 
populace taking advantage of the facilities of higher education may 
well dip even lower than today. This seems particularly true as one 
views the ever increasing number of schools adopting the position 
that they will become more selective rather than larger. It is also 
apparent, in the face of existing shortages of qualified teachers, that 
not a sufficient number of new colleges and universities can emerge 
to take up the slack. Rather, a few existing schools and colleges must 
face tremendous expansion. 

There are obvious dangers to such a proposal, and to balance 
them is a great challenge. Higher education has not subjected itself 
to sufficient objective experimentation in its methods, nor sufficient 
introspection concerning its results. Superficially, one must fear the 
basic principle of statistics, namely: that the larger the sample of the 
population, the closer the average will lie to the average. But it is not 
correct, as is generally assumed, that quantity and quality are neces- 
sarily incompatible educational features. 
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The challenge that faces Boston University, and others dedicated 
to providing educational facilities to all who are qualified, must be 
met in our own national interest and can be met only through a fresh 
objective approach to educational processes. 

If one were to level a single criticism toward the traditions of 
higher education, it might well be directed at the emphasis we place on 
the route rather than on the end point. We aim to treat the whole man, 
to produce a thinking, widely knowledgeable being whose curiosity is 
so provoked by higher educational experience that he is ready to move 
on into a life of continued educational growth. Our judgment of “‘the 
whole man” is based, however, on the results obtained from a set of 
discreet, well insulated and often isolated experiences which we term 
courses. Woe unto the physics professor who would place the senior 
physics major in double jeopardy by the asking of a question based on 
the material of required freshman psychology. 

Yet a graduate dean, in a school facing increasing enrollments, 
is not so much concerned over the traditional concepts for the average 
student as with the fear that in this pattern the gifted student can 
become lost. He is concerned with the necessity of movement toward 
recognition of whole level of accomplishment and level for potential 
of growth, rather than our present focus on the details of the route. 

Thus, as we face increasing enrollments, it becomes more im- 
portant than ever before to examine the qualities, the meanings, and 
standards that we wish to infer through our graduate degree conferral. 
It becomes important that we move toward examining our finished 
product more in the light of these over all standards. 

Clearly, in a large urban university such as ours, we must move 
toward a basic four course curriculum concept and utilize, in general 
in our undergraduate areas, larger lecture sections and more recita- 
tion groups. We must develop more rigid and less diversified patterns 
of course arrays within major areas. This is a sound educational pat- 
tern with deep tradition in itself and is a move to meet increasing en- 
rollments. But, within this pattern, provision must be made for lifting 
the gifted student out of the large class room in his junior year and 
move him, through seminars and/or other “‘graduate type work,” 
into the level of the graduate program. 

Because the ratio of students to professors cannot undergo any 
significant change if present standards of graduate work are to be 
maintained, graduate education cannot expand proportionally with 
the undergraduate programs. Yet here again higher education faces a 
challenge, and we must explore, on the basis of the desired standards 
of the finished product, such approaches as taking the gifted junior 
and bringing him to Ph.D. level in four years. 

This is the type of answer that we require to make compatible 
quality and quantity concepts of education. This is the type of solu- 
tion whereby, with increasing undergraduate enrollments, graduate 
education can continue to maintain the high standards of admission 
and performance in the many graduate schools across the country. 
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Graduate schools in the expanding universities must reach back to 
influence the undergraduate programs in the preparation of the 
gifted few for graduate work. They must take a lead in the solution to 
these problems incurred through increasing enrollments. If graduate 
schools do not take this lead, increasing undergraduate demands on 
the faculty can rapidly reduce graduate programs to token efforts. 

In addition to provision for the gifted student, there must be 
continued provision for staff research. In this role it is the graduate 
school that must continue to promote and provide the very spirit 
that is a great university. L. A. DuBridge, in an article recently 
appearing in the Journal of Engineering Education, recognizes the im- 
portance of university staff research. 

*“‘At the university, man’s intellectual forces are mobilized for the 
attack on those great unknowns which lie just beyond the frontiers of 
knowledge. It is the role and the task of the university to be eternally 
dissatisfied — dissatisfied with man’s inadequate knowledge; dissatis- 
fied with the ways in which he uses his knowledge. Thus, the chief 
aim of a university must be, not merely to help individual men to 
learn more, but to help mankind to know more. 

“And that is about as succinct a way as I know of expressing the 
goal of a university: to help mankind to know more. In seeking this 
goal, the specific mechanism available to the university is called re- 
search. The purpose of university research then is to enlarge man’s 
understanding of the world, his understanding of his fellow men and 
of himself.” 

Although many of us stand with personal deep indebtedness to the 
historic tradition of our educational processes, it is difficult to believe 
that the effectiveness of higher education cannot be greatly enhanced 
as a result of complete objective examination and experimentation 
with these processes, which have evolved not so much objectively as 
traditionally. This is the great challenge that faces the expanding 
university — one that brings with it the opportunity of developing 
leadership in higher education’s methodologies and standards. 


University Lecture— December 6, 1955 


Dr. Frank Nowak, Professor of History, College of Liberal Arts, will 
give the first University Lecture of the academic year 1955-56 on Tuesday, 
December 6, 1955, in Hayden Hall, 685 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, 
at 8:15 P.M. 

The subject of Professor Nowak’s lecture is announced as “Russian 
Imperial and Soviet Foreign Policy.” 

The University Lectures are open to all associated with the University 


and to those of the general public who are interested. No tickets of admission 
are necessary. 
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The following list of books and articles published recently by members of the University 
staff or by students was compiled partly from information made available in the offices of the 
President of the University and of the Dean of the Graduate School, and partly from the 
Boston Medical Quarterly, a publication of the Boston University School of Medicine and the 
Massachusetts Memorial Hospitals. 


Chemistry 

Gazer, HERBERT and Howarp Ress. “Calculation of the Dipole Moment 
of the Carbon-Hydrogen Bond in Methane by the Thomas-Fermi 
Method.” The Journal of Chem. Physics, Vol. 23, No. 5, pp. 937-941, 
May, 1955. 

Education 

Kvaraceus, WiLiiAM C. “The Police: An Active or Passive Defense Against 
Delinquency?” Alabama Correctional Research, Vol. 2, No. 2, pp. 11-15, 
October, 1955. 

Waters, JOHN. “You’re Never Too Old for a Schclarship.” Retirement Life, 
Vol. 30, No. 11, pp. 10, 11 and 30, November, 1955. 

English 

LEIsHER, JOHN F. “George Puttenham and Emblemata.”’ Boston University 
Studtes in English, Vol. 1, Nos. 1 and 2, 1955. 

Government 

Harvey, LasHLtey G., Huntincton, SAMUEL P., Howarp, CHar.es P., 
FLETCHER, JOHN L., and WesTMEYER, Troy R. “Massachusetts.” 
Presidential Nominating Politics in 1952, Vol. 2, Chap. 5. 

Harvey, LasHuiey G. “The United Nations Trains Civil Servants in Tur- 

key.”” The Near East, pp. 8-12, September, 1955. 

Medicine 

WALKER, Burnuas S., and Epwin L. Prien. “Salicylate Therapy of Recur- 
rent Calciurn Urolithiasis.” The New England Journal of Medicine, 253: 
446-451, September 15, 1955. 

WuiteE, CuHEsTer W., Jr., MEGRIAN, R. and Swiss, E. D. “The effects of 
diphenylhydantoin sodium, glucose and B-diethylaminoethyl dipheny]l- 
propylacetate hydrochloride on cyclopropane-epinephrine arrhythmias 
in the dog.”’ Circulation Res., 3:290, 1955. 

WuitELaw, GeorceE P. “The surgical treatment of hypertension.”’ Clin. 
Conf. Chicago Med. Soc., 10:91, 1954. 

Musicology 

GEIRINGER, Karu. Music of the Bach Family: An Anthology. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 248 pp., 1955. $9.00. 

Psychology 

BropBeck, ARTHUR J. and Louis SCHNEIDER. “Some Notes on Moral Para- 
doxes in Race Relations.” Phylon, The Atlanta University Review of Race 
and Culture, Second Quarter, 1955. 

[Continued on p. 26] 


America—A Half Century Ago and Now 


Under the sponsorship of the Departments of Romance Languages and 
Government the eminent French scholar and writer, André Siegfried, will 
give a lecture on ““America — A Half Century Ago and Now,” Nov. 30, at 
11:00 a.m. in the Auditorium of the College of General Education. M. Sieg- 
fried is a member of the French Academy and currently lecturing at Harvard. 
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Boston University Books Reviewed 


Problems in International Relations. By ANDREW Gyorcy* and Husert S. 
Gripss**, New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1955. 330 pp. $3-75- 


Reviewed by J. Harris Procror*** 


Every teacher and indeed many 
students must at one time or another 
have entertained doubts concerning 
the usefulness of the conventional 
textbook with its supply of pre- 
digested facts and theories. When one 
looks around for alternative teaching 
materials, however, he can find little 
of value in easily accessible form in 
most fields. 

A pioneering effort to provide 
such an alternative has been made 
by Professors Andrew Gyorgy and 
Hubert Gibbs of the Boston Univer- 
sity Department of Government 
in their Problems in International 
Relations. This book represents the 
first systematic application to the 
study of international relations of the 
so-called problem approach. Here 
the student is presented with a series 
of “case studies” of specific contro- 
versies or developments for detailed 
analysis. These provide him with an 
opportunity to search for the causal 
forces underlying contemporary in- 
ternational relations; to evaluate 
actual decisions, policies, and institu- 
tions; and to test existing hypotheses, 
refine them, or develop others of his 
own. 

There are twenty-five cases, each 
written by an outstanding authority. 
Two-thirds of them were prepared 
especially for this volume by profes- 
sors at leading institutions through- 
out the country [including Professor 


*Professor Andrew Gyorgy is Professor of 
Government at Boston University, College of 
Liberal Arts. 


**Professor Hubert S. Gibbs is Assistant 
Professor of Government at Boston Univer- 
sity, College of Liberal Arts. 


***Professor J. Harris Proctor is Assistant 
Professor of Political Science at Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. 


William Newman of Boston Uni- 
versity] working under the direction 
of Gyorgy and Gibbs. The others 
were drawn from previous publica- 
tions, but were re-worked to fit into 
the case pattern. The editing has 
been skillfully done—so much so 
that the unevenness which charac- 
terizes so many projects of this sort 
has been reduced to a minimum. 

The account of each case is ac- 
companied by a brief introductory 
note which fills in the necessary 
background, a set of propositions and 
questions designed to focus attention 
on the principles and issues involved 
in that case, and a select bibliogra- 
phy — all prepared by Gyorgy and 
Gibbs. These four parts are carefully 
and effectively integrated. The ques- 
tions do not seek merely factual 
answers; they stimulate the student 
to look behind the facts, to interpret 
and appraise. In the cases them- 
selves, he will not find clear-cut 
answers [for these situations have not 
been stripped of their real-life com- 
plexities] or ready-made interpreta- 
tions. The ground is laid for con- 
flicting interpretations and thus for 
lively discussion. 

This book is noteworthy not only 
for its novel method, but also for its 
scope, for the authors have selected 
cases which, taken together, provide 
a remarkably comprehensive survey 
of the major aspects of post-war 
international relations. They are 
grouped into six “chapters”, each of 
which is introduced by an essay that 
discusses in general terms the broad 
topic which those cases illustrate. 
These essays not only give the book 
coherence; they also furnish some of 
the hypotheses which the student 
can test against the cases. 
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The opening chapter deals with 
the central fact of contemporary 
international relations — the Com- 
munist challenge to the Free World. 
Its nature is illustrated by cases on 
the Soviet pressure on Iran, the 
coup d’état in Czechoslovakia, the 
subversive tactics employed in 
France, and the revolution in China. 
This is followed by a chapter on the 
Western response to that challenge, 
which carries the student into an 
analysis of the Truman Doctrine and 
the policy of containment, economic 
reconstruction through the Marshall 
Plan, the Berlin air-lift, the effort 
to create a balance of power by 
forming the NATO, and the creation 
of the European Coal and Steel 
Community as part of the movement 
toward economic and political inte- 
gration. 

While the US-USSR struggle has 
dominated the recent international 
scene, the policies of the lesser powers 
have also been of considerable im- 
portance. Accordingly, there next 
appears a series of cases demonstrat- 
ing the types of roles they have been 
playing — seeking to maintain neu- 
trality [Sweden], challenging the 
control exercised over them by a 
Great Power [the Anglo-Iranian oil 
controversy], and getting involved in 
conflicts with each other [over Tri- 
este and Kashmir]. 

In the fourth chapter, the authors 
have wisely singled out for special 
treatment one of the major forces in 
contemporary international politics 
which lies at the root of so many con- 
flicts — ideology. The impact of re- 
ligion is illuminated by the partition 


of India, the significance of racial 
theories by the treatment of Indians 
in South Africa, the ideological con- 
flict within the Communist world by 
Titoism, and the rise of nationalism 
by the Indonesian independence 
movement. 

The two final sections focus on the 
efforts to cope with international 
problems and create some measure of 
world order through (a) the United 
Nations and (b) international law. 
The scope and methods of the UN 
are indicated by cases on the Pales- 
tine dispute [mediation], the interna- 
tional control of the atomic bomb 
[disarmament], the Korean police 
action [the enforcement of collective 
security], and the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization and the Interna- 
tional Refugee Organization [inter- 
national cooperation in economic 
and social matters]. Three current 
problems in international law are 
treated —the punishment of war 
criminals [Nurnberg trial], judicial 
settlement [the Corfux Channel case], 
and sovereignty and equality of 
states [the Rio Conference of 1947]. 

Here we have, then, an eminently 
successful application of an exciting 
new technique. One can predict with 
assurance that “Gyorgy and Gibbs” 
will be widely welcomed by profes- 
sors of international relations as a 
means of making their teaching more 
effective; and that students who use it 
will emerge with a heightened ap- 
preciation of the complexities of the 
decision-making process, a more 
sophisticated concept of social causa- 
tion, and a better developed critical 
sense and analytical ability. 


Trends and Frontiers of Religious Thought. By L. Harotp DEWo r™*. Nashville, 
Tennessee: The Board of Education of the Methodist Church, 1955. 139 pp. 


$1.50. 


This little book is a splendid ex- 
ample of what can be done to inter- 
pret the complex issues of contem- 
porary theology so that laymen can 


Reviewed by ALBert C. OuTLER** 


understand them and _ professional 
theologians are stimulated and edi- 
fied. It is, in substance, a series of 
lectures which Professor DeWolf de- 


livered to a national conference of 
Methodist “‘student workers’. Such 
an audience might well typify a very 
large and significant group in the 
Church today: people deeply in- 
volved in the rising tide of religious 
interest but at least a little baffled by 
technical theology. To survey the in- 
tricate processes of current theology 
without misleading the uninitiated 
with false simplicities and facile 
generalizations, is more difficult than 
they suppose. 

Professor DeWolf’s volume over- 
comes these difficulties with skill, 
competence and verve. The result is a 
book which is of great value to a 
wider audience than the original 
one. What minister or educated lay- 
man will not profit from reliable and 
interesting guidance to the rugged 
and unfamiliar terrain of contempor- 
ary theology? This is what is pro- 
vided in Trends and Frontiers in Re- 
ligious Thought. 

For such a little book, it covers a 
vast and complicated field. It has to 
move at a fast pace and naturally 
cannot stop for adequate examina- 
tion of details. But the guide’s own 
familiarity with those details is evi- 
dent — the map is almost always in 
scale and there are plentiful direc- 
tions for the tourist who is interested 
in a “‘stop-over” or a longer visit at 
the main “points of interest’’. 

Chapter One analyzes the current 
theological situation largely in terms 
of the continuing conflict between 
Christian faith and scientific method 


*Professor of Systematic Theology, Divi- 
sion of Theologicai Studies, Boston. Professor 
DeWolf is on Sabbatical leave of absence, 


1955-1956. 


**Dr. Outler is Professor of Theology at 
Southern Methodist University, having for- 
merly taught at Duke and Yale. He is the 
author of Psychotherapy and the Christian Mes- 
sage and editor of Volume VII in the Library 
of Christian Classics: Augustine's Confessions 
and Enchiridion. Last spring he visited Boston 
University, for a series of talks and discus- 
sions with the faculty and students of the 
School of Theology. 


— with particular reference to more 
recent developments in the so-called 
“sciences of man”. DeWolf sees 
Christian thought reacting to these 
tensions in various — but typical — 
ways. These respective types of theo- 
logical reaction give him the basic 
schematism for his “map”. Thus, in 
Chapter Two, he gives a discerning 
appraisal of what he calls “liberal 
and naturalistic accommodations” 
[to the challenges of modern sci- 
ence]. Chapter Three is a discussion 
of “fundamentalism” as a protest 
against this extreme “liberalism’’. 
Chapter Four lumps a lot of widely- 
differing theologies together in one 
bin labelled “‘Neo-Orthodox Reac- 
tion”. Chapter Five notices the 
emerging agreements and syntheses 
which are increasingly apparent as 
the ecumenical temper spreads 
among theologians of hitherto rival 
traditions. In the concluding chap- 
ter, we are given some interesting 
glimpses of “The Road Ahead”. 
This framework makes it plain that 
none of the old theological party- 
lines has been left intact in the 
scramble of the last three decades. 
The book itself shows that if any 
theology which is now current in- 
tends to remain so, it cannot expect 
to “stay put”. A major fact about 
contemporary theology is that it is in 
dynamic flux, with the future liable 
to be even more interesting than the 
past. 

Into his running sketch, Professor 
DeWolf has packed a large wealth of 
information and shrewd interpreta- 
tion. His critical comments are 
competent and balanced, and even 
where his reader is moved to dissent, 
he cannot cry “‘Foul!”. The method 
and spirit of the book bespeaks 
liberalism at its best — searching for 
ways beyond its own past. 

There are points which provoke 
dissent. The label “fundamentalism” 
omits too much. DeWolf has con- 
fined himself to the rationalistic 
fundamentalists [e.g. Ockenga, Hen- 
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ry, Carnell]; he seems to ignore the 
real rip-snorters [e.g. The Sword of the 
Lord and The Christian Beacon]. The 
label ‘‘neo-orthodox” includes too 
much. Reinhold Niebuhr, Liston 
Pope, Emil Brunner and Karl Barth 
— exemplars of four different types 
instead of one—are made bed- 
fellows. There are puzzling de-em- 
phases —e.g. Richard Niebuhr, 
Paul Tillich and Robert Calhoun 
surely deserve more attention than 
they get here. There is little seri- 
ous notice of British and Scan- 
dinavian theology, or of form criti- 
cism, or of the now-waning-but-still- 
important impact of existentialism. 
Most significant of all, there is less 
emphasis than one might expect on 
some of the great urgent themes that 


are bound to perplex and agitate the 
Christian mind in the years just 
ahead, as they have in centuries 
past: “revelation,” “Christology,” 
‘the life of grace,” and “the nature 
of worship.” 

But this is to complain that a small 
book does not fully cover an enor- 
mous field, a manifestly unjust com- 
plaint. A wiser and fairer reaction 
simply rejoices that we have a book 
like this to recommend to students 
and student-workers, to laymen and 
ministers, to that increasing com- 
pany of contemporary Christians 
who are learning to theologize and 
like it. Trends and Frontiers will give 
them helpful guidance — and more, 
too, for there is also inspiration and 
deep wisdom to be had from it. 
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Sociology 


Boyp, Wiiu1aM C. and Asimov, Isaac. Races and People, New York: Abelard- 


Schuman, Inc., 189 pp., 1955. 


5 
BeisEL, ALBERT R., Jr. “‘Control Over Illegal Enforcement of the Criminal 
Law: Role of the Supreme Court.’ The Gaspar G. Bacon Lectures on 
the Constitution of the United States, 1954, Boston: Boston University 


Press, 112 pp., 1955. 


Morris, ALBERT. “Some Aspects of Delinquency and Crime in New Zea- 
land.” The Journal of the Polynesian Society, Vol. 64, No. 1, pp. 5-15, 


March, 1955. 
Public Relations 


Hirt, Evan. “Handouts to the Country Editor.” Nieman Reports, Vol. 8, 
No. 2, pp. 8-11, July, 1954. 

STEPHENSON, Howarp. “‘Let’s Go Informal.” Public Relations Journal, Vol. 
11, No. 10, pp. 34-38, October, 1955. 

Slavic Languages 

Twaroa, Leon I. “A Novel in Flux: V. Kostylev’s ‘Ivan Groxnyji’.” The 
American Slavic and East European Review, Vol. 14, pp. 359-370, October, 
1955- 


The world is a poor affair if it does not contain matter for investigation 
for men in every age. We imagine that we are initiated into the mysteries of 
Nature; but we are still hanging about her outer courts. 


— SENECA 


Student Research— Musicology 
Bach’s Art of the Fugue as Practical Music 


Dovuc Lass GREEN 


Bach’s masterpiece, the Art of the 
Fugue, considered by some to be 
his magnum opus, suffered a fate 
which is rare among the world’s 
great art works. It was preserved and 
admired from a distance by scholars 
and theorists for a period of 177 
years before being recognized as real 
music, capable of being performed 
and enjoyed just as other music is. 
During the interval between its pub- 
lication in 1750 and its first public 
performance in its entirety in 1927, 
the work was evidently not con- 
sidered suitable for performance. 

The reasons for this attitude are 
clear enough. The original edition 
came out in open score, written in the 
old clefs, with no indication as to in- 
strumentation, and the individual 
movements were labeled “contra- 
puncti” rather than “fugues.” These 
features, along with the title itself, 
emphasized the obvious didactic 
element in the work and tended to 
make scholars look on it as a purely 
theoretical treatise on fugue writing, 
suitable for students to study as they 
would a textbook. That Bach did 
intend it to be performed can hardly 
be doubted. He was not the sort of 
person to spend his energies on 
“music for the eye.” Further evi- 
dence toward this idea is indicated 
by the fact that he himself arranged 
one of the fugues for two keyboard 
instruments. 

The 1gth-century listener lacked 
the ability to comprehend the work. 
In 1867 a critic, very popular in his 
day, wrote that it “is truly no longer 
music, but has completely deterio- 
rated into the barbaric, the abstruse, 
and a kind of contrapuntal cater- 
wauling.” [C. van Bruyck, Technische 
und Aesthetische Analyse des Wohltem- 


perirten Claviers, Leipzig, p. 48.] But 
even in our own century C. H. H. 
Parry, himself a Bach enthusiast, has 
written that the main subject is little 
more than a framework, of little 
interest or character, and that the 
work in its entirety is “not fit to be 
played as practical music.” [7. S. 
Bach, p. 530.] 

It remained for Wolfgang Graeser 
in 1927, when he was hardly more 
than a boy, to prove to the world that 
not only is the work “fit to be 
played”, but it is one of Bach’s 
greatest triumphs. That through the 
seemingly austere and rigid artifi- 
cialities of counterpoint, Bach speaks 
in tones to us of the varied experi- 
ences of the human soul. 

It is well known that some of our 
greatest composers in the final period 
of their lives seem to have retired 
from the outer world to create their 
most profound works in solitude and 
introspection. Thus we find Beetho- 
ven in his last quartets bringing to us 
music expressive of a spiritual level 
otherwise quite closed to most of us, 
and Mahler in his final symphonies 
presenting to us his most intimate 
thoughts of death and the life after 
death. 

Bach is a composer who seems to 
have thought in terms of counter- 
point, and it is no surprise that when, 
in his later years, he communicates 
his deepest experiences to us he 
should turn to more and more ab- 
stract counterpoint as the best means 
of clothing them. His final works all 
penetrate the last mysteries of poly- 
phony. Furthermore, Bach, like Bee- 
thoven, Brahms, Mahler, and Scho- 
enberg after him, found the varia- 
tion principle indispensable for the 
expression of his deepest, most pro- 
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found thoughts. It is significant, 
then, that each of his last three works 
is cyclic—a set of contrapuntal 
variations on a single theme. 

It is doubtful whether we could 
find today many ardent advocates of 
the theory that the Art of the Fugue 
is not a work fit for practical per- 
formance. The various editions and 
arrangements that have appeared in 
recent years vouch for this belief, to 
say nothing of the growing frequency 
of performances using various instru- 
mentations. Whether or not all 
these performances have been smash- 
ing successes is not to the point. Its 
practicality has been demonstrated 
and is no longer a question, as it has 
been in the past. 

The problem for us lies in the ideal 
way to perform the work. If there is 
no ideal way, what is the way with 
the least number of defects? Before 
attempting to answer these ques- 
tions, it is necessary to have a clear 
idea of the qualities of a medium 
adequate to the Art of the Fugue. 

First, we should have a medium 
suitable to Baroque music, and one 
through which the different contra- 
puntal voices can be heard with 
clarity. Then we must have instru- 
ments capable of playing the parts 
as they are written. Here we run into 
difficulty, for the tenor line often 
goes quite low, as does the alto; and 
at other times they both attain a 
rather high pitch. Finally, we need a 
medium able to realize music of 
infinite shades of expression. Bach 
has put a great variety of emotional 
content into the 14 fugues and four 
canons of which the work consists. 
Numbers I and XIV are solemn and 
dignified, XIII sprightly and gay; 
II is energetic, full of vigor, while [X 
is a brilliant showpiece; VIII and XI 
are sometimes overwhelmingly pow- 
erful, XII serene, while III evinces a 
heart-piercing poignancy, occasion- 
ally verging on mystery. What medi- 


um has the capacity of bringing out 
such varying feelings? 

Immediately we think of the 
symphony orchestra, the medium 
chosen by Graeser for the first per- 
formance and afterwards by Hans 
T. David, Ernst Munch, Roger 
Vuataz, and others. The modern 
orchestra is certainly able to realize 
any of the moods inherent in the 
Art of the Fugue, and the great 
number of instruments available 
eliminates any difficulty as to play- 
ability. But there are drawbacks. 
For one thing, the three- and four- 
part contrapuntal writing is at vari- 
ance with the orchestra’s natural 
tendency to play in choirs of brass, 
choirs of woodwinds, and choirs of 
strings. Certainly it would be unsatis- 
factory to have the woodwinds play 
one line, the brass another, the strings 
a third. The usual procedure is to use 
the strings alone for one section, the 
woodwinds for another, or the two in 
combination with possibly the addi- 
tion of brass for another. But this 
method is very unsatisfactory. Unless 
one contrapuntal line is carried by 
one tone color throughout, the piece 
suffers in continuity and the gradual 
crescendos and decrescendos written 
solely into the melodic lines are 
lost. The modern symphony orches- 
stra contains too much of the roth 
and 2oth centuries’ sonorities to be 
an adequate medium for Baroque 
music. Bach made use of trumpets and 
other brass instruments in his or- 
chestras, to be sure, but the type of 
music delegated to them is of an 
entirely different kind from that 
afforded by the Art of the Fugue. 

It seems that the full orchestra is 
not well adapted to the fugue, and it 
is not surprising that we do not find 
Bach writing fugally for full orchestra 
in his other works. But we do find 
fugal writing for string orchestra, and 
this fact gives us a clue to the 
handling of the Art of the Fugue 
as an orchestral work. Certainly a 
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large string orchestra is able to pro- 
duce the dynamic power necessary 
for VIII and XI, the brilliance 
needed for IX, the tenderness of X. 
With a string orchestra we are well 
within the domain of Baroque music. 

Another possibility which comes to 
mind is to perform the Art of the 
Fugue as a work of chamber music. 
The thought of an ensemble of wood- 
winds must be discarded due to the 
wide range and prolonged continuity 
of each part, to say nothing of the 
impossibility of woodwinds alone 
making musical sense of a work as 
deep and powerful as this. The next 
possibility is the string quartet, and 
it is for this medium that Roy Harris 
and M. D. Herter Norton have 
jointly transcribed it. Harris and 
Norton feel that, because of its 
homogeneous tone color the string 
quartet is the “best suited among all 
modern instrumental combinations 
to convey the nature of the work,” 
and that it is fortunate that “‘Bach’s 
last mighty achievement lends itself 
so legitimately — one is tempted to 
say, so inevitably — to this medium.” 
[Foreword to Art of the Fugue, 
transcribed for String Quartet, by 
Roy Harris and M. D. Herter Nor- 
ton, N. Y., pp. vii-viii.] On hearing 
this transcription in performance 
one is not so sure. The homogeneity 
of tone color is present, to be sure, 
and there is a certain clarity of line. 
But these are small advantages in- 
deed compared to the disadvantages 
brought through performance by 
string quartet, for the range of the 
alto part goes below the range of the 
second violin, and the tenor below 
that of the viola. To overcome this 
discrepancy Harris and Norton have 
had to resort to switching individual 
melodic lines from one instrument to 
another in the most outrageous 
manner. Any clarity achieved 
through the use of the string quartet 
is hopelessly lost in the muddle that 
results from this mingling of various 
tonal qualities throughout a melodic 


line. One wonders whether Bach’s 
mighty achievement has really lent 
itself so legitimately and inevitably 
to this medium. The difficulty is 
easily overcome by the use of an in- 
verted string quartet — violin, viola, 
and two ’celli, but we are still faced 
with the problem of communicating 
the various states of feeling which 
Bach has written into the score. How 
can it be hoped that four stringed 
instruments will be able to put forth 
the power necessary for an adequate 
rendering of XI, or the breadth for 
the final unfinished fugue? 

The remaining possibility is to 
render it as keyboard music — one 
or two pianos, one or two harpsi- 
chords, or organ. It is significant 
that except for the “mirror” fugues 
(XII and XIII) no part of the Art 
of the Fugue is unplayable by two 
hands on one keyboard. Yet it seems 
doubtful that the piano or harpsi- 
chord [brilliant as the latter can be] 
taken either alone or in pairs, would 
be capable of satisfactorily rendering 
the greater of these fugues. 

We are left, then, with the organ, 
Bach’s own instrument. Playing 
through the fugues on the organ one 
is struck immediately by one fact — 
they seem familiar. Not structurally 
or thematically, but spiritually they 
are at one with the great preludes 
and fugues and some of the choral- 
preludes. There is no fugue in the 
whole work which cannot be per- 
formed on the organ not only ade- 
quately, but admirably. The organ’s 
passionless tone is eminently suited 
to rendering the sheer expansive 
force of Bach’s polyphony, and its 
great variety of tone color and pos- 
sibility of gradations in volume make 
it the perfect vehicle for the dramatic 
contrasts of this music. 

So far we have been speaking only 
of performances of the work as a 
whole. If performance of individual 
pieces is contemplated there is much 
more room for variety, for instru- 
ments suited only to the one piece 
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need be chosen. Number XIII for 
instance would sound excellent 
played either by a string trio or 
woodwind trio. Contrapunctus III 
played by a string quartet is ravish- 
ing. The canon at the octave is a 
delightful piece on the harpsichord. 
Rimsky-Korsakov teaches us that 
good orchestration is simply good 
part-writing, and it should be borne 
in mind that, since this is good part- 
writing, almost any combination of 
instruments can be made to sound 
satisfactory. 

Spitta writes of Bach that the idea 
of instructing awoke his inspiration. 
We can find some of his most artistic 
creations in the very works he wrote 
for the avowed purpose of educating 
musicians, for example: the “Little 
Organ Book,” the two- and three- 
part “Inventions,” and the “Trio So- 
natas.” In these works there is no 


sacrifice of the artistic to the educa- 
tional. They are perfect from both 
points of view. The case is similar 
with the Art of the Fugue. The 
time has past when we can consider 
it merely as music to be looked at and 
studied. Its destiny is to become 
more and more a part of our lives as 
expressive and living music. 


Mr. Douglass Green is a candidate for 
the Ph.D. degree at Boston University 
Graduate School studying musicology un- 
der Dr. Karl Getringer. He graduated 
from the University of Redlands where he 
received the B.Mus. degree in 1949 and 
M.Mus. in 1951. After teaching at La 
Verne College in California, he went to 
Sendai, Fapan, where he taught three years 
at Nanko Gakuen, a private school for 
Japanese boys. He plans to make teaching 
his profession. 


Chenery Library Exhibits— November 1955 


From Manuscript to Print. 


An exhibit of special interest to students will be held in the Treasure 


Room of the Chenery Library in November. It is designed to show the suc- 
cessive steps through which an author’s manuscript may go from its first 
typescript to its appearance in print. 

The manuscript, page proofs and revised proofs of Longfellow, Professor 
Edward Wagenknecht’s newest publication, are used to show the author’s 
changes that occur in the preparation of a book. Also included are the proof 
and final design for the cover. 

The Modern Language Journal will serve as the focus of the second part of 
this exhibition. A typical manuscript will be shown with letters from the 
author, correspondence on editorial changes required, proof sheets, revisions, 
the “dummy,” and then the current issue of the Journal in print. This display 
has a double interest, for, in addition to showing the steps in editing a maga- 
zine, it also shows the first issue appearing under the editorship of Professor 
Camillo P. Merlino. Mr. Merlino was elected this year and chose as his 
assistant Professor Herbert Golden, thus bringing under Boston University 
auspices one of the outstanding professional journals published today. 


American Visit of the Comedie Francaise 

The Chenery Library will be privileged to show, during the month of 
November [coinciding with the New York appearance of the Comédie 
Frangaise] an exhibition of material on this most famous of French theaters 
and of its great ancestor, Moliére. The exhibition is brought here through 
the interest of Professor Herbert Myron, Jr. 
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The Comédie Frangaise, founded by a decree of Louis XIV in 1680, 
has maintained an eminent place in the theatrical life of France and of the 
world for almost three hundred years. Actually, the first group of players was, 
in part, an offspring of Moliére’s troupe which had been organized some 
thirty years earlier. Among the interesting items in the exhibition is a page 
from the receipt book of the Moliére troupe of 1673 with a special mark 
in the margin indicating the death of Moliére who was stricken during that 
performance of Le Malade Imaginaire. 


Through the courtesy of Professor George Washburn there will also be 
on exhibition a miniature model of Scene 5 from Act 4 of Tartuffe. The set is 
a replica of that used by the late Jouvet and his company when they were in 
Boston and at Boston University several years ago. Programs of famous pro- 
ductions of the Comédie from the collection of Professor Washburn are 
included in the exhibit. 


Water Colors by Professor Jewell. 

A group of water colors by Professor William Jewell will be on view 
in the Study Room of the Chenery Library during November. Their subjects 
range from the Gardens of the Tuileries to the Parsonsfield [Maine] Grange. 
Professor Jewell will give a lecture and demonstration for the Friends of the 
Library, Friday evening, November 4. R.EM. 


Boston University— Special Programs 
THE INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC SERVICE 


The Bureau of Public Administra- 
tion was established in 1947 in the 
Graduate School. Its objective was to 
promote study and research in the 
problems of public administration in 
New England and more specifically 
in Massachusetts and the Boston 
metropolitan area. Given quarters in 
the department of Government at 
236 Bay State Road, a library of 
some 2,500 books and pamphlets 
was assembled and made available 
to students and persons interested in 
community and regional govern- 
mental problems. 

It was decided in 1950 to expand 
the services of the Bureau by creating 
an instructional arm through the 
creation of the Institute of Public 
Service. It was felt that one of the 
best functions that the Bureau could 
perform would be to give assistance 
in the improvement of the public 
service at all three levels—federal, 
state, and local. Thus, special certifi- 


cate programs for public servants 
were developed in cooperation with 
the Evening Division. 

Four certificate programs were 
offered in 1950; viz., (1) Public Ad- 
ministration, (2) Municipal Ad- 
ministration, (3) Financial Admin- 
istration and (4) Personnel Manage- 
ment and Supervision. These pro- 
grams have attracted the interest of 
over two hundred civil servants, and 
a score have completed the forty 
hours required for the certificate. 
Forty hours of work taken in the late 
afternoons, evening or on Saturday 
morning is not any easy assignment 
for a person earning a living and it is 
too early to expect great numbers to 
have completed all the requirements. 

When the Institute was founded it 
was thought that civil servants were 
not always interested in receiving a 
certificate or a degree. All the courses 
listed in the present programs carry 
either undergraduate or graduate 
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credit, but it was thought to serve the 
needs of this group, short courses of a 
highly specialized nature should be 
provided without the usual academic 
credit requirements. A number of 
short specialized courses have been 
offered in cooperation with the Fed- 
eral Personnel Council and _ the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture’s Graduate School. At pres- 
ent plans are being made to provide 
courses in fire administration for 
future fire chiefs in this region. The 
emphasis in this program is upon the 
need for training of future adminis- 
trators in this important field and not 
to prepare candidates specifically for 
a degree. 

The Institute of Public Service 
fills a community need by making 
available the facilities of Boston Uni- 
versity for education and training of 
civil servants. Once introduced to a 
course the interest of the civil servant 
is frequently aroused enough to pur- 
sue a program and often a degree, 
although most of these part-time 
students want only one or two 
courses to fill a gap in their prepara- 
tion for the position they hold. It is 
to the credit of the civil servants in 
this region that so many have fi- 
nanced these courses themselves, 
knowing full well that civil service 
rules give no extra compensation for 
their expense in money, time or 
effort. Their only compensation has 
been knowing that the job was better 
done. 


Professor Lashley G. Harvey 
Government 


LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES 


The Graduate School’s Latin 
American Studies Program is a 
newly developing and expanding 
activity. The principal focal point 
of the academic offerings is a weekly 
graduate seminar (Tues. 9-11), in 
which a number of candidates for the 
Ph.D. and M.A. degrees in history, 


Spanish, and government participate. 
The general theme of the seminar 
this semester is the making of modern 
Mexico, with special emphasis on the 
Mexican Revolution. Next semester 
the seminar will focus on certain 
aspects of United States-Latin Amer- 
ican relations. Other courses avail- 
able in the Latin American field deal 
with history, geography, art, litera- 
ture, Inter-American relations and 
business relations. These courses are 
all listed in the Graduate School 
Bulletin, under the heading: “Latin 
American Studies.” 

Aside from its purely academic 
aspects, the Latin American Studies 
Program maintains active contact 
with the Pan American Society of 
New England, which has a number 
of educational and sociai functions 
regarding Latin America. Among 
these are: slides and lectures, Spanish 
lessons, receptions for visiting Latin 
American dignitaries, and entertain- 
ment of the approximately 450 Latin 
American students in the Boston 
area. Recently a discussion was held 
by the Society on: “Argentina: 
Perén and After”, which the Latin 
American Studies Program co-spon- 
sored. 

Next semester a discussion series 
will be sponsored by the Program 
on business relations with Latin 
America. A number of companies 
in the Boston area have already in- 
dicated their interest in registering 
employees for the series. The Coor- 
dinator of the Program also keeps 
generally appraised of openings in 
business and government in the 
Latin American area, for qualified 
students. 

For further information regarding 
the Latin American Studies Program 
see Dr. Thomas W. Palmer, Co- 
ordinator, Room 306 CLA, Tel. 
Ext. 312. 


Professor Thomas W. Palmer 
History 


